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Arbor Day Proclamation 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
AND COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
ALBANY 


In accordance with the provisions of law requiring the Commissioner of Edt 
to designate the day to be observed as Arbor Day in this State, the dates of April 19th, 
April 26th and May 3d are hereby named. Local authorities will be governe 
of weather and climate in their communities in determining which of the dates shall be 
used. In general, however, it is suggested that Arbor Day | bserved on April 19th in 
the southeastern part of the State, on May 3d in the northern part of the State and the 
Catskill region, and on April 26th in the rest of the Stat 

We are proud that the State looks to its schools for the interpretation of the Arbor 
Day message and that we may have a part in developing a keener interest in and a deeper 
love for the beauty Nature has so lavishly spread about us. For we are indeed singularly 
blessed in this beautiful Empire State of ours, with its lofty tree-clad mountains, its 
pleasant green valleys, its sparkling lakes and streams, its wealth of bird life and its 
profusion of ferns, flowers and shrubs. These are our heritag« To be mindful of the 
richness of this beauty and to resolve to preserve and increase it—this is the lesson of 
Arbor Day; this is the responsibility and the privilege of the schools 

Each of us can do his share in meeting this responsibility. Let us plant trees and 
care for them; let us beautify our school grounds; let us learn to prevent the wanton 


destruction of our forests and wild flowers. Thus will the love of Nature grow in us 


and we shall become better citizens of an even more beautiful State. 
FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 
of Education 


Commiissione 
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New Federal Law Increases Aid to Vocational Education 


Vocational education in the State of New 
York will be further strengthened by federal 
aid provided for by the George-Reed bill which 
was signed by President Coolidge in the closing 
days of his administration. Under the terms 
of the new law, New York State will receive 
for the five-year period 1930-35 federal aid for 
agricultural and home economics education in 
addition to the amounts already being received 
from the Smith-Hughes law. 

Based on farm population, the quota allotted 
for agricultural education in New York State 
in 1930 is $6588.94, double that amount for 1931 
and five times that sum for 1935. For home 
economics the figures are $8695.17 for 1930 and 
$17,390.34 for 1931. The quota increases each 
year until the 1935 quota will be five times that 
for 1930. 

Other forms of vocational education are 
already receiving federal aid under the Smith- 
Hughes law of 1917. For the present year 
New York State receives from this source a 
total sum of $681,801.27. Of this amount 
$104,781.77 is allotted to agricultural education, 
$478,369.11 to trade, industrial and home 
economics education, and the remainder, 
$98,650.39, to teacher-training work. 

In trade, industrial and home economics edu- 
cation five kinds of courses are subsidized: 
unit trade, part-time, evening apprentice, evening 
home economics and day and evening agricul- 
tural education. The unit trade school offers 
to young persons over 14 years of age a specific 
trade education in the fundamentals of the job 
selected and the mathematics, drawing and 
science that go with it. In addition, such gen- 
eral subjects as English, economics, writing, 
spelling and American history are a part of the 
course. The length of the course is two years. 

Unit trade schools are located in Niagara 
Falls, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, 
Poughkeepsie, Yonkers and New York. Courses 
are offered in machine shop work, carpentry, 
electrical work, printing, pattern making, auto- 
mobile mechanics, sheet metal work and machine 
drafting. Schools in the State which give 
courses of this nature receive federal aid, which 
pays a part of the teachers’ salaries. 

Another type of trade training receiving fed- 
eral aid for teachers’ salaries is evening appren- 
tice classes. In this type of instruction the 


apprentice who has been employed all day at 


the trade attends night school a certain number 
of evenings a week to obtain instruction in 
subjects related to the trade. Evening classes 
for apprentices in bricklaying, plumbing, sheet 
metal work, carpentry, printing, machine shop 
and other trades are held in a number of cities 
of the State, including New York City, Port 
Chester, Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Jamestown and 
Niagara Falls. 

Part-time schools also receive aid from fed- 
eral funds. This type of school is maintained 
for employed children 14, 15, 16 and 17 years 
of age who have not completed high school and 
who, under the law, must attend a day part- 
time school four hours each week, The type 
of courses offered are industrial, homemaking, 
commercial and agricultural. Several of these 
schools are conducted in manufacturing or 
mercantile establishments and in factories, in 
addition to those conducted in the public schools 
of the State. 

Home economics courses have for their object 
the training of girls and women in the art and 
science of managing a home efficiently. Courses 
in this subject include home nursing, family 
health, training and care of children, home life 
and hospitality, house planning, decoration and 
furnishing and home management. Courses in 
home economics receive aid both under the 
Smith-Hughes act and under the George-Reed 
law. This money is devoted to the payment 
of teachers’ salaries. 

Agricultural education is designed to afford 
better educational opportunities for farm boys. 
This instruction is given in high schools and 
agricultural colleges of the State. A feature 
of the work is the short term winter course of 
about four weeks which enables young men on 
the farm to obtain instruction in subjects relat- 
ing to the growing of crops, the raising of 
animals and poultry and the care of farm 
machinery. The appropriations from the Fed- 
eral Government are used for the payment of 
salaries to supervisors, directors or teachers. 
As in home economics, agricultural education 
in the State of New York is now subsidized 
from two federal appropriations. 


Voters of the town of Colonie, Albany county, 


have authorized enlargement of the district 
school at a cost of $118,000. 








+ 
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Average Attendance of 90 Per Cent Reported 


A median attendance of more than 90 per 
cent in the schools of the State during Decem- 
ber, January and February is reported by 
Charles L. Mosher, Director of the Attendance 
Division of the Department. The highest per 
cent of attendance reported is 98, which was 


attained in two villages in December and one 
village in February. Reports from Supervisory 
districts for February are not completed. 

The distribution of per cents of attendance 
in cities, villages and supervisory districts is 
given in the following table 


VILLAGES SUPERVISORY DISTRICTS 
fan. Fet Dew an Feb. 
6 23 
‘ 4 49 
1 10 50 
2 l¢ 38 
2 8 25 l 
3 ll 4 2 
12 7 1 4 
8 2 1 
7 4 l 15 
7 3 l 17 
10 27 
11 21 
6 l 19 
4 16 
3 13 
3 1? 
; | 
2 4 
1 
1 
1 
85 195 181 


Summary 


CITIES 
Per cent Dec. Jan Feb Dee. 
PRiscces - 2 
97 1 . 3 
POs cceve 7 ° 2 8 
ee 11 os 10 21 
ae 16 2 13 17 
93 13 4 6 14 
92 2 3 3 11 
_ a 2 5 7 . 3 
See 2 1 2 3 
89 3 6 1 2 
88 14 1 
87 8 ee 
86. 1 1 
85. 3 1 
84. 3 
83 2 
82 2 
81 2 
80 1 . 
eases 1 . 
78. ° 
° 
|, Se ° 
70 . 
ee °° 
Total 57 58 46 85 
CITIES 
Dec. Jan. Feb. 
High record ...... 97 94 9€ 
DEE caséesecune 93.9 87.8 93.7 
OS 89 79 85 


SUPERVISORY DISTRICTS 


VILLAGES 
Dee. Jan. Feb Dec. Jan. Feb. 
98 905 22 8 92 
94 86.2 2.6 4 84 
88 78 87 84 65 





Trott Vocational School 
Opened in Niagara Falls 


The formal opening of the Trott Vocational 
School in Niagara Falls took place on Feb- 
Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Assistant 
Extension 
Classes 
Superin- 


ruary 11th. 

Commissioner for Vocational and 
Education, gave the principal address. 
were conducted during the evening. 

tendent of Schools James F. Taylor explained 
in an address that the school is planned to 
reproduce conditions as pupils will find them 
in industry. 


The Latham Foundation for the Promotion 
of Humane Education has announced that Be 
Kind to Animals Week is to be observed from 
April 15th to 20th. Material 
observance will be sent upon application to the 
foundation, whose address is the Latham Square 


Building, Oakland, Calif. 


regarding the 


Governor Proclaims 
Conservation Week 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt has pro- 
c'aimed the April Ist as 
Conservation Week, to be devoted to the con- 
natural 


week beginning 


conservation of 
educational 


sideration of the 


resources. He calls upon all 
agencies to center their attention on perpetu- 
ating the forests, protecting birds and wild 
animals and safeguarding waters from aliena- 
tion and pollution. 

An appropriation of $494,000 for the con- 
struction of a central rural school at Bolivar 
was voted on February 26th. The vote was 


317 to 38. 





or 

An addition to the Port Jefferson Station- 
Terryville school building will be constructed 
at a cost of $98,000 as the result of action taken 
at a meeting on March IIth. 
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Commissioner Urges Cooperation in Training of Teachers 


An increasing amount of cooperation in the 


professional training of teachers by teacher 
training institutions and by school systems was 
urged by Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves in an address at a general session at 
the Department of Superintendence on Febru- 
ary 27th in Cleveland. The subject of his 
address was “ What a Teacher Should Expect 
from the School.” 

Discussing first some of the outstanding prob- 
lems in the preparation of teachers, the Com- 
missioner pointed out that the selection of the 
raw material from which teachers are to be 
made has never been given sufficient attention, 
possibly, he said, because there has not been 
established any thoroughly tested prognosis of 
fitness. Leaders in teacher training, however, 
are making studies in this field, he explained, 
and the cooperation of public school people is 
needed. Another problem, the Commissioner 
stated, is the choice of a faculty to train pro- 
spective teachers. In this connection he advo- 
cated even balance between public school experi- 
ence and sound scholarship. On the subject of 


the curriculum in teacher-training institutions, 
Commissioner Graves declared that the gradu- 
ates of teacher-training institutions should not 
only possess a mastery of the subject matter 
they are required to teach and the necessary 
teaching skill, but should have opportunity for 
the development of judgment and the deter- 
mination of why this or that should be taught 
and this or that method should be used. 

The 


aiter 


that teachers should receive 


graduation, the 


education 
Commissioner said, is 
fully as much important as that they should re- 
Public schools and 
both 
obligations for pre-service and in-service edu- 
cation alike and there must be an increasing 
amount of coordination in defining these obli- 


ceive in the training school. 


teacher-training institutions have direct 


gations and meeting them honestly and effec- 
tively. 
what a 


then to a discussion of 


expect 


Turning 


teacher should in help, guidance and 


professional stimulus from the school engaging 


her services, the Commissioner made _ these 


points : 
1 It should be recognized that her prepara- 


tion in the training school was merely the 
beginning of her education as a teacher. Even 


if she received a fairly adequate training in 


theory and methods there still remains a neces- 
sity for acquiring skill in understanding chil- 
dren and using materials and methods effectively 
School authorities 
pro- 


in terms of individual needs. 
should always assume the obligation of 
viding special instruction for the new teacher. 

2 The new teacher, unless a local resident, 
is relatively unfamiliar with the character of the 
community. It should be the business of the 
school officials to help the newcomers to under- 
stand and to adapt themselves to the peculiari- 
ties of the locality. 

3 The teacher should be constantly impressed 
with the fact that the idealism with which she 
has been indoctrinated in the teacher-training 
institution is the real objective of the public 
school in which she is working, even when the 
superintendent seems to be arriving at it in 
devious ways. The administrator should make 
it a part of the in-service training of teachers 
to guard against possible development of 
cynicism and distrust by explaining his policy 
and methods to them. 

4 The teacher should be given working con- 
ditions that will stimulate her to continuous and 
uninterrupted growth. The kind of stimulation 
which in the long run will construct a strong 
and enduring structure is that encouragement 
in terms of professional idealism which compels 
the teacher to that 
which will enable her to do effectively the im- 


struggle for equipment 


portant work before her. 


Department Represented 
at Pennsylvania Meeting 
Several staff of the State 
Education Department took part in the six- 
teenth annual Week 
held at the University of Pennsylvania on 
March 13th to 16th. A. W. Abrams, Director 
of the Visual Instruction Division, 
address on “ Correlation of History and Geog- 


members of the 


meeting of Schoolmen’s 


gave an 


raphy in Secondary Schools” at the conference 
of history teachers in the university and in 
Dr Frederick R. 
Director of the Health and Physical Education 
Division, gave an address on the “ Values of 
Athletics in the Secondary Schools,” and Dr 


secondary schools. Rogers, 


Ruth Andrus, Director of Child Development 


and Parent Education, was a leader at the con- 
ference of preschool education. 
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Training Class Teachers Hold Annual Conference 


Seventy of the 74 training class teachers in 
the State attended the fifth annual conference 
of the State Association of Training Class 
Teachers which was held on February 8th and 
9th in Syracuse. The program consisted of a 
general session on the morning of February 8th, 
a session that afternoon devoted to proposed 
training class outlines for history, geography 
and social science, a general session on the 
morning of February 9th and a business session 
that afternoon. 

The general session on the morning of 
February 8th was opened by an address by 
Dr Ned H. Dearborn, Director of the Teacher 
Training Division of the Department. An 
address on “Some Problems in Curriculum 
Revision” was given by Dr Milton G. Nelson 
of the State College for Teachers at Albany. 
This was followed by an address by Maxwell 
G. Park of the Cortland State Normal School 
on “The Place of General Method in a 
Teacher-Training Program.” 

The proposed history outline for training 
classes was discussed on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 8th by Clayton C. Mau of the Geneseo 
State Normal School. Charles Cooper of the 
Brockport State Normal School spoke on the 
proposed geography outline for training classes, 
and W. G. Kimmel, supervisor of social science 


in the State Education Department, told of the 
proposed social science outline for training 
classes. The discussion on these outlines was 
led by Mr Kimmel. 

Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Elementary Education, and Helen 
H. Heyl, assistant in rural education, gave 
addresses at the session on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 9th. Doctor Morrison talked on 
“ Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education ” 
and Miss Heyl on “Improvement of Teaching 
Reading in the Rural Schools.” G. W. Norvell, 
supervisor of English in the Department, gave 
a report of the committee on the revision of 
the English curriculum for English studies and 
led the discussion on this report. 

Dr William T. Melchior, director of exten- 
sion education in Syracuse University, gave an 
address at the session on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 9th. The program was under the general 
charge of Edward S. Mooney jr, supervisor 
of training classes for the Department. 

Lillian M. Chase of Stamford was elected 
president of the association, succeeding Edith 
M. Luce of Warsaw. Mabel Bond of Boon- 
ville was elected vice president, and Laura 
Tubbs of Deposit, secretary-treasurer. Miss 
Chase was formerly vice president, and Miss 
Bond was formerly secretary-treasurer. 





Superintendent Weet Directs 
National Study of Articulation 


Dr Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of 
schools at Rochester, was chairman of the com- 
mittee which prepared the seventh yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence. The title 
of the yearbook is, The Articulation of the 
Units of American Education. It presents 
accounts dealing with the articulation problem 
as a whole and articulation in relation to the 
elementary level —kindergarten and grades 1 
to 6; in relation to the secondary school level 
—junior high school through junior college ; 
at the professional and higher education level ; 
in the field of teacher training and in the field 
of adult education. 


April 12th Is Bird Day 
The date for the observance of Bird Day 
has been set this year for Friday, April 12th. 
The April Ist issue of the Bulletin to the 
Schools will be the Bird Day number and the 
April 15th issue will be the Arbor Day number. 
Material helpful to teachers in the observance 
of these days is being compiled with the coop- 
eration of the New York State Museum. 


——— 


The new elementary school on Eagle avenue 
in West Hempstead was formally dedicated on 
February 21st. District Superintendent Wel- 
lington C. Mepham was the principal speaker. 
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Dr Rovillus R. Rogers, Well-known Educator Dies 


Dr Rovillus R. Rogers, for 38 years identified 
with the Jamestown public schools — nine years 
as principal of the high school and 29 years 
as superintendent of schools —died on Febru- 
ary 26th in his home in Jamestown. He was 
79 years old. He retired from the superintend- 
ency in 1919. His death removes one of the 
foremost educators of western New York. 

Born on July 25, 1849, Doctor Rogers ob- 
tained his early education in the village schools 
and in a “select” school. He prepared for 
college at the Kingsville Academy in Ohio and 
was graduated from Oberlin College in 1876. 
During the winters he had acquired his first 
teaching experience in rural schools. 

Following his graduation from college, 
Doctor Rogers became principal of the Elling- 
ton Academy and Union School, now the 
Ellington High School, serving in that capacity 
from 1876 until 1880, when he became for a 
year principal of the Gowanda High School. 
From Gowanda he went to Jamestown in 1881 
to become principal of the academic department 
of the Jamestown Union School and Collegiate 
Institute. Upon the retirement of Superin- 
tendent of Schools S. G. Love, Doctor Rogers 
was named superintendent of schools at James- 
town. His administration of the school system 


Death Claims Charter Member 
of Oneonta Normal School Board 

Willard E. Yager, one of the charter mem- 
bers of the board of visitors of the Oneonta 
State Normal School, died on March 4th. Mr 
Yager was appointed by Dr Andrew S. Draper, 
then Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
had been a member of the Oneonta board since 
that time. 

Commenting on his death, Dr P. I. Bugbee, 
principal of the school, said: 

Mr Yager had perhaps more to do than any 
other man with the establishment of this school. 
He and one other citizen gave the land for the 
site of the building, some eleven acres. He was 
always a devoted friend of the institution and 
his passing is a great loss to the school and to 
the community. 

Mr Yager was a scholar of unusual attain- 
ments and a man of pronounced and forceful 
character. He was a student of American 
archeology and was recognized as an authority. 
His archeological collection is said to be one 
of the largest and finest of its kind in America. 

We shall miss Mr Yager greatly in this 
school and community. 


was marked by progressive efficiency. Berea 
College and Oberlin College recognized his 
services to the cause of education by conferring 
honorary degrees upon him, the former granting 
him the degree of doctor of laws, and his alma 
mater conferring the degree of master of arts. 

Tributes to Doctor Rogers were paid at a 
testimonial dinner given on April 30, 1915, on 
the completion of 25 years of service as super- 
intendent of the Jamestown schools and _ his 
34th year of service in the school system. He 
was praised as a gifted teacher, a wise and 
helpful adviser and a capable executive. 

A few months ago the board of education 
at Jamestown changed the name of the former 
Jefferson Junior High School to the Rovillus 
R. Rogers School as a tribute to his services 
to the cause of education in Jamestown. 

The following tribute to Doctor Rogers was 
paid by Milton J. Fletcher, who succeeded him 
as superintendent at Jamestown: 

His work as an administrator and his devo- 
tion to the schools deserve the highest com- 
mendation. His administration combined econ- 
omy and efficiency in a marked degree and this 
city owes him a great debt of gratitude. He 
was the friend of teachers and pupils alike and 
they held him in the highest esteem. In every 
walk of life he measured up to the standards 
of true manhood. 


Chairman of Board of 
Marine Academy Dies 

Captain Reginald Fay, chairman of the board 
of visitors of the New York State Marine 
Academy, died on March 9th in New York 
City. He was 59 years old. Captain Fay was 
an enthusiastic worker in the training of youths 
for the American Merchant Marine. He was 
a past president of the Marine Academy alumni 
association and of a number of marine asso- 
ciations. 

Graduated in 1886 at the age of 16 from the 
New York State Nautical School, his career 
in the marine service began on American clipper 
ships in which he sailed around the world. 
When sail gave way to steam he shipped on 
vessels of several steamship lines, working his 
way up to chief officer. In 1891 he resigned 
from the merchant marine and entered the 
employ of the New York Central Railroad. At 
the time of his death he was marine superin- 
tendent of that railroad. Many improvements 


reducing maintenance costs and promoting 
efficiency were devised by him. 
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Current Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State written relative to educational research and nalees 
. f it easy for an interested reader to consult practicall 
Library all the important references. 


Charters, W. W. & Waples, Douglas. The Roberts, A. C. & Draper, E. M. Extra-class 


realtl ache raining study. . ; , :; 
commonwealth teacher tra § ’ and intramural activities in high schools. 


Chica Jniversity Press. 1929. $4 _ 
Chicago. Un Boston. Heath. 1928. $2.40 
This is the published report of a three-year inves- Poi i i a ied oe ae 
tigation into the teacher- training curriculum, Its ots out the growing importance of extracur 
ricular activities in teaching children how to live 


comprehensive description of the duties and traits 
of teachers will provide the necessary basis for deter- 
mining systematically what teachers should be taught. 
It is a work book for all who are concerned with 
the organization and direction of courses for teachers. 


in an increasingly complex democratic social organ 
ization. This practical study of the development 
and management of such activities and their con 
tribution to general school and community life draws 
its material from the literature in the field, from 
a questionnaire study and from personal experience 


Counts, G. S. School and society in Chicago. Presents both sides of controversial matters and gives 
N. Y. Harcourt Brace. 1928. $2.50 detailed practice from a number of schools, 


How badly the big city school system operates is . 
shown concretely and vividly by this recent study Stillman, B. W. Training children to study. 






of the Chicago situation by Professor Counts. He Practical suggestions. Boston. Heath. 
presents a graphic picture of the contending forces 022 

that have operated tor the last quarter of a century 1928. $1.60 

in shaping and controlling the Chicago school system. Shows what has actually been done by a group 
It is evident from the spirited account that Chicago of teachers in the fifth, sixth and seventh grades of 
has not yet created a properly workable type of one department of the Ethical Culture School, New 
administrative mechanism. The deficiencies appear York City, but is applicable to the average ‘clase 
to be fundamental and call for a quite different type room with a large class and limited materials. Aims 
of organization, The Chicago model, however, differs to show how school subjects in these grades can be 
only in minor details from that of all our large utilized in training children to analyze subject 
cities. The need is thus a general one. We are matter, to discover the important prints and to 
clearly faced with the responsibility of redesigning evaluate and verify findings. The introduction to 
our city school administration. This harrowing pic- the volume by F. M. McMurry on the relation of 
ture of mismanagement is a most illuminating study to thinking and the introductory chapter by 
exhibit of the need. R. H. Bode on the place of thinking in education 


are unusually stimulating. 


Dobbs, A. V. Visual instruction in the pub- 


lic school. 3oston. Ginn. $2.60 Snedden, David. Educational sociology for 


Pp oF : ‘4 . | 2 |26 
Includes the background of visual instruction in beginners. N. Y. Macmillan. 1928. $3.50 
modern educational procedure with a discussion of A good case for the author's belief that “the 
‘ methods of teaching and emphasizes practical ways social sciences must increasingly be drawn upon to 
of using visual materials. This book will guide the give young teachers their necessary backgrounds for 
teacher so that she may use visual materials of all interpreting the purposes of education and to give 
sorts with proper economy and with best possible experienced educators their foundations for the im 
results. provement of educational aims, processes and 
7 r b ' means. Not a text in sociology with educational 
Fontaine, ec ays to better teaching in oe : is rather om organizati on of material 
a a which will help young people preparing for teaching 
- ¢ > or ? } g 
the secondary school. N. Y. Ginn. 1928. to understand and appreciate the socked forces ant 
$1 60 relations which affect educational offerings and 
procedures. 
The social viewpoint is emphasized throughout and ae 


there is a wealth of illustrative material, incidents 


and lesson assignments based on the author's, experi Radio Installed in School 


ence as state supervisor in high schools 


each subject teacher must be first saturated with the ° . — 

possibilities of his subject and its purpose as pre- on Indian Reser ation 
liminaries to good teaching. Simple, direct, under- . r - Le: — . ; 
standable. Has a refreshing element of humor and In order to help Indian children in their 
practical sense but little or nothing new. school work and to afford them an opportunity 


Gist, A. S. The administration of an elemen- of learning about current events, Stanley W. 


tary school. N. Y. Scribner. 1928. $1.80 Johnson, principal teacher at the Tuscarora 
A helpful book to the average principal looking Indian Reservation at Sanborn, has installed a 

for advice and suggestions. A chapter on adminis- ods anita . sper. . ger 

trative problems deals with the principal as a com- radio Lynne set in the school. Not one of 

munity leader. Other chapters discuss management the 76 pupils in the school had a radio in his 

of supplies, care of building, office duties, personnel ’ ) . 

problems, extracurricular activity, the platoon sys- rome. On the first day that the set was 


tem and high types of efficiency, Far in advance installe » oe . alt « — ali 
of what is still acceptable practice in many school stalled, the children heard a program dealing 


systems. with the correct pronunciation of words. 

Good, C. V. How to do research in educa- _, The pupils are now working to purchase a 
tion. Baltimore. Warwick & York. 1928. Piano for the school. They gave an interesting 
$2.50 program at the Council House on Lincoln's 

¢- a Intended primarily as a handbook in the prepara- birthday. 
tion of theses and for graduate students and school The seven pupils graduated from the school 


administrators. Attempts to bring together and to . oe * 
organize the large body of information available under Mr Johnson’s principalship are now 


on educational research and its procedure. Presents . . rT: ; ‘ 
an effective synthesis of the best that has been attending the Niagara Falls High School. 
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the State Education Department 
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This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
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single copies. 
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at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
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MARCH 15, 1929 


Public School Objectives Set 
Forth in Rochester Report 


Objectives of the public schools of Rochester 
are set forth in a report on the work of the 
Rochester schools which has recently been pub- 
lished and which is mentioned elsewhere in this 
Bulletin. Believing that they will be interesting 
and helpful to other public school officials the 
Bulletin is quoting them. They follow: 

The fundamental studies. The School should 
advance the pupil in his ability to read, to write 
and to speak correctly the English language, 
and to know and to use intelligently the elemen- 
tary processes of arithmetic, with additional 
accomplishment in higher mathematics for those 
who enter college preparatory or technical 
courses. 

Health and natural science. The school 

should advance the pupil in his ability to know 
and to observe the laws of physical health and 
well-being, and to appreciate the meaning oi 
life and of nature. 
Social and civic studies. The school should 
advance the child in his ability to know and t 
appreciate the geography and the history of 
his own community, State and Nation; to sense 
his share in the social, civic and industrial 
order of such a democracy as ours; and to 
meet to the full the obligations which such 
knowledge and appreciation should engender, to 
the end that justice, sympathy and loyalty may 
characterize his personal and community life. 


Fine and practical arts. The school should 
advance the child in his ability to share intelli- 
gently and appreciatively in the fine and the 
useful arts through the pursuit of music, draw 
ing and literature; and in manual training and 
the household arts as they are related to the 
three great universal needs of food, clothing 
and shelter. 
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Elective subjects in secondary schools. Today 
provisions for high school education are prac- 
tically as compulsory upon every community in 
the State as are provisions for an elementary 
education. The increased voluntary and 
compulsory attendance in the public high school 
has brought into this school a range of differing 
interests and abilities on the part of its pupils 
that was unknown to the high school even a 
quarter of a century ago. The Rochester high 
schools aim to meet these individual differences 
through a program of electives wherein each 
student will find work suited to his tastes and 
urposeful with reference to his 
college or his entrance into 


school 


abilities, and 
preparation 


tos te 
yvocanional ite. 








Speci lized activities. The specialized activi- 
tics of a large school system are developed 
partly in response to legal enactment and partly 
in response to enlightened public opinion which 
demands varied educational opportunities for 
all members of the community. In these activi- 
ties it is the purpose of the school system to 
meet in an efficient manner and with a profes- 
sional spirit the particular needs in contempo- 
rary lite which have made necessary the 
specialized types of education. 

Child accounting and teacher training. Effec- 
tiveness in any large organization necessitates 
accurate and practical record keeping. The 
public school system aims to maintain complete 
personnel records in order that conditions 
affecting the welfare of pupils and teachers 
may be promptly recognized, and appropriate 
administrative service extended. Child and 
teacher accounting are accepted responsibilities 
of the school administration. 





Calendar of Educational Meetings 

Teachers’ conferences: third district of Erie 
county, East Elma, March 15th, Wales 
Center, March 22d; fourth district of Erie 
county, North Collins, March 15th, Eden, 
March 21st, Collins, March 22d; third dis- 
trict of Niagara county, Niagara Falls, March 
22d; fourth district of Cattaraugus county, 
Little Valley, March 22d; third district of 
Chautauqua county, Lakewood and Clymer, 
March 22d-25th; third district of Catta- 
raugus county, Killbuck, April 5th; seventh 
district of Steuben county, Bath, April 5th; 
first district of Tompkins county, Ithaca, 
April 19th; first, second and third districts 
of Orange county, Goshen, April 29th; fifth 
district of Cattaraugus county, Randolph 
High School, May 16th; third district of 
Broome county, Hooper School, June 20th 
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Rochester Publishes Survey of Public School System 


Four years of research on the part of the 
teaching and supervisory staffs of the public 
schools of Rochester have resulted in the publi- 
cation of a comprehensive survey of the school 
system which has just been published by the 
Rochester board of education under the title, 
The Work of the Public Schools, Rochester, 
New York. This thorough treatment of the 
aims of the schools, the means used to accomp- 
lish these aims in Rochester and the degree of 
success that the schools have achieved in meet- 
ing their responsibilities make this volume of 
612 pages a valuable reference book not only 
for Rochester teachers and patrons but also for 
school officials in other communities. Copies 
have been distributed to the teachers of Roches- 
ter and other school officials. Additional copies 
may be obtained upon payment of one dollar 
and fifty cents. 

Superintendent of Schools Herbert S. Weet 
has explained that the survey is to be made 
the basis of professional study by the teaching 
force so that all teachers may appreciate the 
scope and continuity of work of the public 
schools and that it is furthermore to be a guide 
in curriculum revision work. In the introduc- 
tion to the volume, Superintendent Weet states 
that the major objectives in education set forth 
in the report on cost of public education pub- 
lished in 1923 have been used as organizing 
centers for the discussion of procedures and 
results. Then he continues: 


The committees had scarcely begun their work 
of preparing a report on the extent to which 
the various units of school organization were 
realizing established objectives, when a very 
significant judgment was reached by them. This 
judgment was that the most helpful results 
possible could not be secured simply by a study 
of the extent to which present aims were being 
realized. Along with such a study, in the judg- 
ment of the committees, should go a critical 
appraisal of the validity of the aims themselves 
and methods and processes of using the curricu- 
lum for the accomplishment of the ends sought. 
It was realized furthermore that all this should 
be accompanied by a careful study of the whole 
testing program not only for the purpose of 
evaluating tests already established, but for the 
equally important purpose of working out such 
additional tests as might be desirable and prac- 
ticable. A recommendation favoring this more 
comprehensive study was accordingly made by 
the committees and approved by the superin- 
tendent of schools and the board of education. 
The results of this study are set forth in this 
report. 


Although the work was done by the teaching 
and supervisory forces of Rochester, specialists 
in various fields were invited to come to Roches- 
ter to give their points of view in order that 
the report might have balanced judgment. In- 
cluded among these were the following of the 
staff of the State Education Department: Dr 
George M. Wiley, 
Secondary Education; Dr J. Cayce Morrison, 


Assistant Commissioner for 


Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Edu- 
cation; Dr Warren W. Coxe, Chief of the 
Educational Measurements Bureau; William G. 
Kimmel, supervisor of social studies; and G. W. 
English. 

The seven chapters of the book reveal its 


Norvell, supervisor of 


scope and indicate the rich and varied assem 
blage of facts which are presented on the 
education in the public schools. The chapter 
headings are: “The Fundamental Studies,” 
‘Health and Natural Science,” 
Civic Studies,” “Fine and Practical Arts,” 
Schools,” 


“Social and 


* Elective 
‘Special Activities,” and “Child Accounting 


Subjects in Secondary 


and Teacher Training.” 


Former Superintendent Honored 
at Johnson City Dedication 


The title of superintendent emeritus of the 
Johnson City public schools was conferred upon 
Frank M. Smith, former superintendent of the 
village schools, at the dedication of the Johnson 
City High School addition on March Ist. 
Dr L. A. Wilson, Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational and Extension Education, who was 
the principal speaker at the dedication, also paid 
high tribute to the work of the former superin- 
tendent. 

The remodeled school is used for both high 
and elementary school purposes. New labora- 
tories have been installed in the old building, 
which also contains classrooms and the offices 
of the superintendent of schools, the principal 
and the board of education. In the new build- 
ing are classrooms, the commercial department, 
a rest room for teachers, a clinic and a library. 
The auditorium has a seating capacity of 1000. 
Beneath the auditorium is the home economics 
department, the equipment of which includes an 
apartment of five rooms. In a separate building 
is the gymnasium with complete facilities and 
the shops for vocational work. 
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Part of the Large Group of Evening S 


chool Pupils on the Capitol Steps 


Evening School Pupils Visit Washington 


Nearly 1500 pupils of the evening schools of 
the State took part in the third annual pil- 
grimage to Washington on March 9th and 10th. 
By far the largest number of those in the group 
were pupils of New York City, Westchester 
county and Long Island. Delegations from 
Rochester and Syracuse were led by Mrs Nellie 
Michelsen of Rochester and Mrs Katharine 
Miller of Syracuse. 

The New York City group was sponsored by 
the Council of Adult Education for the Foreign 
Born with the cooperation of the evening 
schools, under the leadership of John D. 
Moffett. Winifred Fisher of the council organ- 
ized this party. Alfred E. Rejall of the State 
Education Department organized the West- 
chester county and Long Island party. 

A delegation of 300 pupils from Buffalo 
visited the capital on Washington’s Birthday 
under the leadership of Dr George E. Smith, 
deputy superintendent of schools. 

Dr William J. Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, welcomed the pupils at 
the Capitol steps. In his address he reminded 
the pupils that understanding of the language 
of our people, knowledge of the history of our 
Nation and ability to visualize the machinery 
of our Government are essential in solving our 


problems. The pilgrimage of the New York 


State pupils, he said, should prove helpful in 
understanding how a government of the people 
and for the people operates, and the historic 
surroundings of the national capital should 
awaken a desire to learn of the ideals which 


brought this Nation into existence and pre- 
served it. After referring to the important 
parts that many who were born in foreign lands 
have taken in making this Nation great, the 
Commissioner said: 

From you, from your children and your chil- 
dren’s children, we expect much also. That you 
may be better able to do your share, the State 
of New York and its cities provide good schools 
for your children and open them in the evening 
to you. That you have taken advantage of 
these opportunities proves your wisdom and your 
patriotism. For by study you may increase 
your earning power and so provide more com- 
forts for yourself and better opportunities for 
your children. You will broaden your contacts 
with art, music, history and literature and so 
find more joy and pleasure in life. When you 
have completed the courses necessary to citizen- 
ship, I trust you will do two things at least: 
first, that you will continue to utilize those 
evening hours which so many pedple waste; and 
second, that you will tell others about the 
opportunities offered in the evening schools of 
New York. 

As you go about this beautiful city, planned 
by a French engineer, L’Enfant; as you visit 
other spots of historic interest, especially the 
beautiful monuments which testify to the ser- 
vices of Washington and Lincoln; as you read 
the inscriptions on statues erected in honor of 
men who were immigrants or sons of immi- 
grants, I am sure you will feel an exaltation 
of spirit. And if I mistake not you will carry 
back to the evening schools of New York an 
enthusiasm for this Nation and an appreciation 
of the opportunities it affords that will make 
both you and those whose lives you influence 
thank God for the day you decided to come to 
this country and for the day upon which you 
became a citizen of the United States of 
America. 
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Thousands View Work of 
Schools at Exposition 


Thousands of parents and taxpayers of New 
York City took advantage of the opportunity 
to view a cross section of the school system 
during the parents’ exposition held in Grand 
Central Palace, February 23d—March 2d. The 
New York City board of education staged 154 
exhibits of the work of the schools particularly 
in special fields. At the opening of the exposi- 
tion Superintendent O'Shea made the following 
announcement regarding the work of the 
schools : 

In our day schools we have, in round num- 
bers, 1,243,200 children distributed as follows: 
elementary day schools, 790,000; junior high 
schools, 86,000; high schools, 150,000; voca- 
tional and trade schools, 5000; continuation 
schools, 75,000; training schools for teachers, 
5000; truant schools, 400; adult classes in 
citizenship, 6000; children with heart trouble, 
1000; anemic and undernourished children, 
4000; tubercular children, 700; ungraded 
classes, 8000; homebound children for whom 
visiting teachers are provided, 9000; and, at the 
time of this report, 26 children in hospitals 
receiving instruction. 

In the afternoon well over half a million 
children are provided with healthful recreation 
in official and unofficial community centers and 
after-school playgrounds. 

In the evening 35,000 adults are given instruc- 
tion in English and citizenship; 32,000 are in 
regular attendance at evening high schools and 
6000 young men and women are engaged in 
perfecting themselves in knowledge and _ skill 
relating to all important trades and occupations. 


Medical Examinations Made 
of 81.9 Per Cent of Pupils 


Medical examinations of 81.9 per cent of 
pupils registered during the school year 1927-28 
were made by schools in city, village and rural 
districts according to a summary of a report 
compiled by the Medical Inspection Bureau of 
the Department. The report does not include 
cities of the first class. A summary of the 
report follows: 


Cities Villages Rural State 

309 235 126 950 371 034 807 219 
Examined ..... 239 544 106 830 315 138 661 512 
Per cent exam- 


NOE cccceese 77.4 84.1 84.9 81.9 
Defects found.. 211 468 96 060 288 739 596 267 
Defects treated 138 202 51 522 102 323 292 047 
Per cent treated 65.7 53.6 35.4 48.9 


Registered .... 


Hiram Goodrich Named 
Superintendent of Schools 


The school directors of the fourth super- 
visory district of Broome county have elected 
Hiram Goodrich superintendent of schools of 
that district to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of E. B. Whitney of Whitney Point. 
Superintendent Goodrich’s address is Whitney 
Point. 

The new superintendent is a son of M. Delos 
Goodrich, superintendent of schools of the 
second district of Tioga county. He is a 
graduate of the Owego Free Academy and of 
the State College for Teachers at Albany. He 
has served as teacher and principal in elementary 
and high schools, his last two positions having 
been as principal of the high schools at Altmar 
and South New Berlin. 


—_ 0—— 


Adeline B. Zachert Resigns 
as School Library Supervisor 


Adeline B. Zachert has submitted her resig- 
nation as supervisor of school libraries in the 
Library Extension Division of the State Edu- 
cation Department, effective April Ist. She 
leaves the Department to become field secretary 
of the World Peace Foundation. 

Miss Zachert came to the Department on 
August 15, 1927, after an extensive experience 
in library work which included positions in the 
Louisville Free Public Library, as supervisor 
of library extension in Rochester, library 
specialist in the Virgin Islands and director of 
school libraries in Pennsylvania. Her work in 
the Department has resulted in raising the 
standards of school libraries in the State. 


—o——— 


Superintendent Takes Part 


in Dedication of Memorial 
W. W. Rayfield of Webster, superintendent 
of the first supervisory district of Monroe 
county, took part in the celebration of the 
golden anniversary of the incorporation of the 
village of Cannington in the township of Brock, 
Ontario, Canada, on August 5th. His contribu- 
tion was a poem which was read in connection 
with the unveiling of a war memorial to the 
sons of the township of Brock who fell in the 
World War. 
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Summer Courses Offered 
for Guidance Counselors 

Recognizing that guidance counseling requires 
a teacher peculiarly fitted for the work by 
personality, experience and training, and that 
because of the special requirements necessary 
for this work the selection and training of 
counselors is of special importance, the State 
Education Department will assist in the training 
of counselors by offering this year, tuition free 
to residents of the State, summer courses at 
the State College for Teachers at Albany and 
the State Normal and Training School at 
Oswego. Special courses will be offered by a 
carefully selected visiting faculty. 

The following courses will be offered at 
Oswego: methods in counseling and placement, 
occupational training opportunities in New York 
State, labor problems and employment condi- 
tions, study and analysis of industrial occupa- 
tions, study and analysis of commercial occu- 
pations, study and analysis of professional and 
semiprofessional occupations, vocational and 
educational guidance, principles and problems 
of vocational education. 

Courses to be offered at State College for 
Teachers at Albany include: vocational and 
educational guidance, methods in counseling and 
placement. 

In addition to the above special courses both 
institutions will offer courses of a more general 
character in psychology, education, sociology, 
educational measurements, economics, industrial 
history. 

Persons holding certificates to teach in the 
public schools of New York State, or having 
certain other equivalent qualifications, are 
eligible to enrol in the courses leading to certi- 
fication as guidance counselors. Complete infor- 
mation concerning the requirements for certifi- 
cation and information concerning courses may 
be had by writing to the Vocational and Exten- 
sion Education Division, State Education De- 


partment, Albany. 


—_o-———- 


The dedication of the new school building at 
Schuyler Lake took place on February 15th. 
B. D. McCormick, supervisor on the staff of 
the Examinations and Inspections Division of 
the Department, was the principal speaker. 
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Continuation School Boys Not 
Found among Unemployed 

Working boys 14 to 17 years of age who are 
attending day continuation school in the State 
of New York four hours a week are seldom 
unemployed. One boy in four never loses his 
job. A large number of the others have been 
unemployed only four weeks or less since 
leaving full-time school. The unemployment 
period for about one boy in six exceeds four 
weeks. For a few boys unemployment proved 
to be serious, running as high as 40 weeks or 
over. These boys, however, formed only one- 
half of 1 per cent of 75,000 continuation school 
boys in New York State who have just been 
reported on by the Industrial Education Bureau 
of the State Education Department. 

Commenting on the above figures, Dr L. A. 
Wilson, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
and Extension Education of the State Educa- 
Department, said: 

The claim that these boys are unable to keep 
their jobs because of school attendance require- 
ments has been disproved by the results of our 
study. Not only do these boys hold their jobs 
but the actual amount of unemployment in this 
group is smaller than that for all factory 
workers, taken as a group. 

The boys we studied were fortunate in having 
little unemployment and that of short duration. 
Eleven per cent were out of work for only a 
week, 9.4 per cent for two weeks, 5.6 per cent 
for three weeks and 6.2 per cent for four weeks. 
Grouping these figures together, we find that 
slightly less than one-third of the boys had 
been out of employment more than four weeks. 

Where the unemployment period lasted from 
five to ten weeks the proportions are small but 
variable, the highest being 3.6 per cent for 
eight weeks of unemployment and the smallest 
0.4 per cent for nine weeks. The per cent of 
the boys who had been out of work from 11 to 
20 weeks was 3.9. 


Doctor Morrison Honored 
by National Associations 


Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner 
for Elementary Education, was elected president 
of the American Research Association at the 
annual meeting of the association held in 
Cleveland at the time of the Department of 
Superintendence meeting. Doctor Morrison 
was also named chairman of the committee to 
prepare the yearbook of the National Depart- 
ment of Supervisors. 
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Cleveland Meeting Named Detroit Superintendent President 


Frank Cody, superintendent of schools at 
Detroit, was elected president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association at the meeting held February 
24th-28th at Cleveland, Ohio. The retiring 
president, Dr Frank D. Boynton, superintendent 
of schools at Ithaca, becomes first vice president. 
Other officers elected are: second vice president, 
Norman R. Crozier of Dallas, Texas; member 
of the executive committee, David E. Weglein, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Resolutions adopted at the session included 
the following: 

Pledging direct teaching of the duties of 
citizenship in all school grades 

Recommending the establishment of a federal 
department of education 

Renewing pledges to secure better support for 
rural education through advocacy of large units 
of financial support 

Recommending the addition of junior colleges 
as an integral part of the public school system 
and advocating the establishment and generous 
support of one or more state universities in 
every state 

*ledging teachers to continued alertness in 
professional study, to more effective provision 
for the training of teachers in service, to demand 
better preparation before the appointment of 
teachers, and to more drastic dismissals of those 
who fail to give adequate attention to improving 
their usefulness. 

Joining with fellow teachers overseas in devo- 
tion to the duty of training mankind to adjust- 
ing disagreements without the shedding of blood 

Indorsing intelligent legislation aiming at the 
liberation of children from the stunting effects 
of severe labor 

Recommending a continuance of the observ- 
ance of American Education Week as a period 
of demonstration of the purposes and work of 
the schools 

Advocating making provision ior meeting 
places, aids to the instruction of adult leaders 
and other helps which may be given by the 
schools to the work of scout and similar organ- 
izations which contribute to the training for 
character sought by the schools 

Complimenting and commending parent- 
teacher associations for their increasing atten- 
tion to the problems of public education 





Urging communities to abstain from using or 
misusing the schools for the collection of money 
from children, ior the celebration of numerous 
special weeks and days and other similar inter- 


ruptions other than those approved by school 
boards and superintendents at least a year in 
advance 

Asking every community to make an honest 
study of its school budget 

Commending Congress for its increasing 
appropriation for the Bureau of Education 

Asserting that the public schools shall offer 
no lodgement for literature of the propaganda 
type, nor any encouragement to speakers who 
have propaganda to spread through contact with 
school children 

Indorsing present legislation restricting the 
flood of unassimilable immigration 

Recommending thorough study of teacher 
retirement systems by all persons interested in 
education 

Expressing appreciation for those who made 
the convention a success 

Recording satisfaction with the work of 
officers, committee and staff and urging the 
continuance of studies having for their object 
the elimination of waste in school procedure, 
the introduction of more successful methods of 
teaching and a realization of the important aims 
embodied in the resolutions. 





Hicksville Superintendent 
Reports School Improvements 
A comprehensive and interesting report of the 
Hicksville public schools has been prepared by 
Superintendent of Schools E. A. Van Slyk 
and printed as a pamphlet of 81 pages. Tables 
and graphs show the growth of the school sys 
tem during the 15-year period from 1913 to 
1928. At the start of this period there wer: 
431 pupils registered, of whom 15 were in 
academic classes, and there were 13 teachers. 
In July 1928 there were 1195 pupils, of whom 
289 were academic, and the number of teachers 
was 54. The valuation of school property 
increased from $721,165 in 1913 to $7,683,130 
in 1929. 


in the schools are pointed out in the report. 


The many improvements introduced 
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Local History of New York State 
Catherine’s Town 

















From picture collection of Visual Instruction Division 


Upper Pool and Cascade, Montour Glen 


In the region of enchanting scenery about the Catherine Montour, a reputed daughter of the 
head of Seneca lake nestled the Seneca village French governor, Count Frontenac. Captured 





known as Catherine’s Town. It was named for in an Iroquois raid into Canada, Madam Mon- 
Catherine Montour, a descendant of Madam _ tour married a Seneca chief, Carundowana, and 
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attained position in the Indian country, serving 
sometimes as an interpreter in important con- 
ferences with the English. A daughter was 
French Margaret, who had land on the Susque- 
hanna in Pennsylvania. Queen Esther, 
quently styled “the fiend of Wyoming” in 
reference to her slaughter of prisoners on the 
night after the battle, is commonly said to have 
Madam Montour, 
the Montours is 


fre- 


been a 
although her relationship to 
questioned, as is the horror imputed to her 


granddaughter of 


hand. Acts of kindness to white people and 
amiability of temper are mentioned in her 
behalf. Queen Esther’s Town was a village 


on the west bank of the Susquehanna, near the 
site of the 
in Bradford county, Pa. 
Andrew, an interpreter, whose skill in wood- 
craft and forest the 
of Sir William Johnson, who put him at 
head of important enterprises of a military sort. 
Town, situated where the village 


settlement at Seshequin 


Another Montour was 


Moravian 


confidence 
the 


warfare won 


Catherine's 
of Montour Falls now 
miles south of Watkins Glen, among hills of 


stands, lay about three 


imposing height, in a region of gorges, water- 


falls and caverns. To the southward was a 
swamp, dark with pine, hemlock and spruce, 
and beyond this a large plain. In 1779 the 


town contained some 
fields and orchards of peach, apple and plum, 


and horses, swine and cows told of thrift and 


iorty houses, with corn- 


comfort. 
In 

Town, 

degree of dignity and authority that. entitled 


the place once occupied by Catherine's 


where the Indian woman enjoyed a 
her to be called queen and to be a member of 
the Grand Council of the Iroquois, the village 
of Havana grew up, the first settlers coming 
into that region before 1790. A f 


interest in the history of Havana is the locating 


feature « 


of the People’s College at that place in 1857, 
followed in 1872 by Cook Academy, to the 
possession of which the college building was 
transferred. 

The change of name from Havana to Mon- 
tour Falls concession to 
local history and to good taste. The new name 
conveys a recognition of the wild beauty of the 
scene in which the Seneca Indians planted one 
of their villages. 


was a commendable 


—o——_- 


The Putnam Central Rural School District 
voted an appropriation of $28,000 for a new 


school on February 26th. 
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Supervisor Gives Suggestions on 
Conducting Laboratory Work 
The following suggestions on methods of 


I work in science subjects 


W. W. Knox, super 


of science in the Department 


conducting la 


oratory 


have been made by 


There are several methods of conducting 
laboratory work. There is no conclusive 
dence to prove which method is to be preferred. 
Perhaps a combination of several methods 
would be ideal. The following 
offered. 

1 Group pupils of like ability in the labora- 
tory work. Such grouping permits better 
adaptation to individual differences and throws 


evi- 


suggestions are 


+} 


greater responsibility for successful achieve- 
ment upon the individual pupils 
2 In cooperation with the pupils, the teacher 


should develop a method oi attack for each 
experiment to be periormed. Investigations 
have proved that this procedure yields results 
far superior to the deadening routine of follow- 
ing printed directions. It is recognized that 
only the superior teachers have the ability to 
employ this method fully. The more 
inexperienced teachers may preter to place a 
manual in the hands of every pupil. 

3 After the proposed method of attack has 
been worked out by pupils under teacher guid- 
ance, it is often helpful for the teacher to per- 
form a rapid demonstration of the setting up 
of the apparatus to be used with general sugges- 


success 


tions for manipulatior The pupils’ time may 
thus be devoted to the real problem involved in 
the experiment. The nature the experiments 
should be varied to meet the needs of pupils of 
varying ability. Brighter pupils, for example, 
should be permitted and encouraged to go much 
further into the subject than pupils of averag« 


ability. 


New School at Liverpool 
Dedicated on February 22d 


The new junior-senior high school building 
at Liverpool was formally dedicated on Feb- 
ruary 22d. Frank H. Wood, Director of the 
School Buildings and Grounds Division of the 


Department, was the principal speaker. Among 
other speakers were District Superintendent 
M. D. Green and Principal A. V. Zogg. 

The new school stands on a large site and 
is of modern construction throughout. It con- 
tains 18 classrooms, science laboratories, a 
library, a clinic, a study hall, a teachers’ rest 
room, offices for the principal, vice principal 
and the 
rooms, shops, a gymnasium and an auditorium. 


board of education, home economics 


It was constructed at a cost of $300,000. 
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Notes from the Field 


$150,000 for the 
an addition to the Cornwall High 


An appropriation of con- 


struction of 


Schox | l 


has been authorized by voters of the 


district. 


By a vote of 94 to 1, the board of education 
at Tuckahoe has been given power to purchase 


-22 


a site costing $33,000 for a new school building. 


Construction of a new school costing $225,000 
Water- 


for the central rural school district at 
ville was authorized on March Ist. 


O'Shea 
has set April 26th as the date for the observance 
of Arbor Day in New York City public schools. 


Superintendent of Schools William J. 
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